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ABSTRACT 

The Chapter 1 Remedial Reading and Mathematics 
Program was implemented in New York City by the Division of Special 
Education's District 75/Citywide Programs to provide remedial 
instructional services to students with severe handicaps at 23 public 
and 3 non-public school sites serving approximately 1,220 students; 
among these students, 77 also received mathematics instruction. 
Overall, the program fell slightly below its achievement goal that 75 
percen'* of students gain in reading skills as measured on the 
Stanford Diagnostic Test. Of the 769 students who attended at least 
20 sessions, only 72.0 percent (554) showed a gain in reading skills. 
Of the 5 students who attended at least 20 mathematics sessions, 11.1 
percent learned new mathematics skills at the rate of 5 per 20 
sessions, and 40.0 percent learned new skills at a rate of 2 or more 
per 20 sessions, but both figures are below program goals. Office of 
Research, Evaluation, and Assessment (OREA) evaluators found that the 
Chapter 1 program was implemented. by an experienced staff and 
provided staff development on a variety of relevant topics. In 
general, equipment and supplies were satisfactory, but staff thought 
that more computers would improve implementation. The Parents as 
Partners in Reading component provided parent outreach, along with 
parent workshops. OREA recommendations for program continuation are 
provided. Seven tables and two appendixes provide evaluation data. 
(Author/SLD) 
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District 75/Citywide Programs 
Chapter 1 

Remedial Reading and Mathematics Program 
1991-92 

EVALUATION SUMMARY 



The Chapter 1 Remedial Reading and Mathematics Program was 
implemented by the Division of Special Education's District 75/Citywide 
Programs. It provided remedial instructional services to students with severe 
handicap at 23 public and three non-public school sites serving 
approximately 1220 students; among these students, 77 also received 
mathematics instruction. 

• The program was implemented as planned. 

• Overall, the program fell slightly below its achievement goal that 75% of the 
students gain in reading skills as measured on the Stanford Diagnostic Test. 
Of the 769 students who attended at least 20 sessions, only 72.0 
percent (554) showed a gain in reading skills. 

• Overall, the program fell short of both its math objectives. Of the students 
who attended at least 20 math sessions (N = 5), 11.1 percent learned new 
mathematics skills at the rate of five per 20 sessions, and 40.0 percent 
learned new skills at a rate of two or more per 20 sessions attended. Both 
of these figures are below the program goals that 30 percent of the students 
achieve mathematics skills at the rate of five per 20 sessions, and 80 
percent achieve these skills at the rate of two or more per session. 



OREA evaluators found that the Chapter 1 program was implemented by a 
thoroughly experienced staff, and provided staff development covering a variety of 
relevant ' opics, although classroom teachers and site supervisors indicated that 
they would like more staff development. Collaboration between classroom and 
Chapter 1 teachers was satisfactory. In general, equipment and supplies were 
satisfactory; however, both Chapter 1 and school staff thought that more 
computers would improve implementation. Chapter 1 parent outreach was 
conducted through the program's Parents As Partners !n Reading (PAPIR) 
component, centrally located Parent Resource Center and on- going parent 
workshops within the respective program sites. Finally, the instruction provided 
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was consistent with the program design. In general, staff feedback on the 
program was very positive; few suggestions were made for improving program 
implementation. These suggestions are presented below, along with OREA's 
recommendations: 



Increase efforts and review procedures in reading with level 1 students; 

Select alternative assessment measures more appropriate to the population 
served by the program; 

Provide staff development for site administrators and more computer 
training and computers for all personnel; and, 

Inform classroom teachers for Chapter 1 parent involvement activities, 
provide them more feedback about their students' progress and more 
opportunities to get involved in the program. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



PROGRAM PURPOSE AND GOALS 

The Chapter 1 remedial reading and mathematics program for District 75/ 
Citywide programs was designed to meet the educational needs of special 
education SIE VII and SIE VIII students in those academic areas. The program's 
focus was to maintain and/or improve the educational achievements of the 
participating students. 

According to the program proposal, program goals were that: 

• 75% of the students receiving remedial reading instruction would gain in 
reading skills as measured by the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test; 

• 80% of the students receiving remedial mathematics instruction would 
master mathematics skills at the rate of two or more skills per 20 sessions 
attended, and 30% would master five or more skills per 20 sessions 
attended as measured by administration of the Individualized Criterion 
Referenced Test (I.C.R.T.); 

• all of the students' classroom teachers would be provided with training that 
would equip them to prepare the students to move to less restrictive 
environments in special or general education sites; and 

• workshops would be scheduled regularly for the parents of the participating 
students through the PAPIR (Parents As Partners In Reading) program. 

INSTRUCTIO NAL ACTIVITIES 

Rftffiti'nq, instruction. 

Reading instruction was to be provided using a holistic approach; that is, 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing were to be taught as integrated processes. 
Word processing computer programs were to be provided to the students, to allow 
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them to "publish" their work for their respective schools and for Inside Citvwide . a 
publication authored by special education students in District 75 schools. 
Mathematics Instruction, 

Mathematics instruction was to focus on teaching requisite skills which had 
been assessed by the I. CRT. 
EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 

The Office of Research, Evaluation, and Assessment (OREA) collected data on 
program implementation and the nature and extent to which staff development 
was provided for classroom teachers. Field consultants observed reading and 
mathematics instruction in 1 1 classrooms and conducted interviews with site 
supervisors. OREA also collected student attendance and achievement data 
recorded by participating classroom teachers. OREA also developed surveys which 
were collected from 38 classroom teachers, 15 Chapter 1 teachers, and 66 
teachers and other school personnel in attendance at three selected staff 
development sessions. 
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II. IMPLEMENTATION AND FINDINGS 

SERVICES PROVIDED 

During the 1991-92 school yoar, the Chapter 1 remedial reading and 
mathematics program for the District 75/Citywide programs provided remedial 
instructional services to students with severe handicaps in 23 public and three 
non-public school sites serving approximately 1,220 students; among these 
students, 77 also received mathematics instruction. The program almost doubled 
in size from the previous schooi year, eight new sites and Chapter I teachers were 
appointed to serve SIE VII and SIE VII students. However, only students who 
attended 20 or more days and had pre- and post-test scores are included in the 
analysis. Table 1 shows the students who met both those criteria. 

The Chapter 1 program placed a Chapter 1 teacher at each school, except 
for one teacher who provided services to two of the non-public schools in the 
program. The Chapter 1 reading and math teachers worked with four to six 
classroom teachers, using a whoie class model where teachers worked with all 
students in a class at once. In the non-public schools, the Chapter 1 teachers 
served 40*50 students, with small groups of students pulled out of their 
classrooms for Chapter 1 instruction. The Chapter 1 teachers in the non-public 
schools met with the groups of students for a minimum of three periods per week. 
At all schools, Chapter 1 provided materials and equipment in support of program 
activities. 

3 
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Table 1: Program Sites and Student Populations 



Number of 

Sites Students' 



P 94M @ 61 M2 


29 


P 94M @ 188M 


34 


P 162M @ 113M 


37 


P169M (R/M)B 


26 


P 186X 


40 


J 186X 


31 


P 188X 


27 


P 4K 


39 


P36K 


40 


P 140K @ 156K 


48 


P 231K @ 180K 


46 


P 231 K @ Adelphi 


35 


P 370K 


37 


J 369K 


23 


P4Q 


33 


P 9Q (R/M) 


25 


P23Q 2 LIFELINE 


19 


P 75Q 


23 


P 37R @ 40R 


33 


BIRCH SCHOOL 


12 


LORGE SCHOOL 


45 


SUMMIT SCHOOL 


35 


TOTAL 


769 



Source: OREA-deveJoped student Data Retrieval Forms 

'Only students with complete data including test level and pre-and posttest scores who attended at 
least 20 sessions are listed here. 

b (R/M) indicates sites where reading and math instruction took place. 
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STUDENT OUTCOME DATA 

The program accomplished its achievement goal in reading for only one-fifth of 
the students in the program. Of the 769 students who attended at least 20 
sessions and had complete data, only 171 (22.2 percent) met the program goal for 
reading achievement, as measured by the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test (see 
Table 2). For the majority of the students, 550 f only 69.6 percent showed a gain 
in reading. 

in mathematics, 11 percent of the 45 students learned new mathematics skills 
at the rate of five per 20 sessions, and 40 percent learned new skills at a rate of 
two or more per 20 sessions attended (see Tables 3 and 4). Both these figures are 
below the program goals that 30 percent achieve mathematics skills at five per 20 
sessions, and that 80 percent achieve these skills at the rate of two or more per 
20 sessions. 

In addition, the District Programs Evaluation Unit of OREA conducted an 
evaluation of the District 75 Chapter 1 student progress as measured by 
improvement in the D.R.P. tests given throughout the city in spring 1991 (pretest) 
and spring 1992 (posttest). Altogether, 769 District 75 Chapter 1 students took 
both tests. In all grade levels, students showed declines in D.R.P. scores. It should 
be noted that the decline in scores was not different than the general decline in 
D.R.P. reading scores seen across schools in New York City in 1991-92. 
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Table 2: Students Demonstrating Gains in Reading Achievement,* by Test Level 

(N = 769) 



Total Number of Number Percent 
Test Level Students b Showing Gain Showing Gain 

1 550 383 69.6 

2 184 143 77.7 

3 25 19 76.0 

4 10 9 90.0 



Source: OREA-developed student Deta Retrieval Forma 

•Reading Achievement wu meeeured by the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Tost, which haa tha following grada aquivaJanta 
for aach taat laval: 1 - gradaa 1-3; lava! 2 - gradat 3-5; level 3 - gradat 5-9; and laval 4 - gradaa 9-1 2. 

'Only stud ants with complata data including taat laval and pre- and post- taat scoree (769) who attandad at laaat 20 aasaiona 
wera included in thie enaiyeie. 



• Almost 70 percent of the students (grades equivalents 1-3) showed 
improvement in reading skills, falling short of the goal that 75 percent 
would do so. 

• Twenty two percent of the upper level students (grade equivalents 3-12) 
exceeded the program goal for reading. 
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Table 4: Students Demonstrating Gain in Mathematics Achievement/ by Number 

of Objectives Mastered, by Site. 
(N s 45) b 



Number of 



Objectives 


Number 


Site 1 


Site 2 


Mastered Per 20 


of 


Number of 


Number of 


Sessions 


Students 


Students 


Students 


Attended 




(Percent) 


(Percent) 


5 or more 


5 


4 


1 






(16.0) 


(5.0) 


2-4 


18 


10 


8 






(40.U) 


(40.0) 


less than 2 


22 


11 


11 






(44.0) 


(56.0) 


Total 


45 


25 


20 



Source: OREA-deveioped student Data Retrieval Forms 

"Eighty percent of students will master mathematics skills at the rate of two or more skills per 20 
sessions attended and 30 percent will master five or more skills per 20 sessions attended as measured 
by administration of the I.C.R.T. 

b Only students who attended 20 or more sessions were are included in this analysis. 

• Fifty-six percent of the students at site 1 and 45 percent of the students at 
site 2 met the objective of 2 or more ski/is mastered per 20 sessions. 
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Table 3: Students Demonstrating Gain in Mathematics Achievement,' by Number 

of Objectives Mastered. 
(N = 45) b 



Number of 
Objectives 

Mastered Per 20 Number 
Sessions of 
Attended Students 



Cumulative 
Percent Percent 



5 or more 

2-4 
less than 2 



5 

18 
22 



Total 



45 



11.1 



11.1 



40.0 



51.1 



48.9 



100.0 



Source: OREA-davalopad student Data Ratriaval Forma 

•Eighty percant of atudanta will maatar mathamatica skills at tha rata of two or mora skills par 20 aaasiona attanded and 30 
parcant will maatar fiva or mora akiita par 20 aaaaiona attandad aa maaaurad by administration of tha I. CRT. 

'Only atudanta who attandad 20 or mora aaaaiona wara includad in thia analyaia. 

• Fifty percent of the students receiving mathematics instruction achieved at a 
rate of two or more skills per 20 sessions attended. 



• Eleven percent of the students receiving mathematics instruction achieved at 
a rate of five or more skills per 20 session attended. 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

Field observers' comments about instruction conducted by the Chapter 1 
teachers are presented in Apper *ix A and summarized below. 

• All instruction occurred in small groups 

• Most teachers engaged students in oral reading activities 

• All the teachers used a variety of reading materials, including basal readers, 
trade books, newspapers, audio-visual equipment, and teacher-developed 
materials 

• Positive student-teacher rapport was observed in all settings 

• Classroom teachers assisted Chapter 1 teachers in classroom management, 
and providing instruction and feedback to students 

• Most teachers provided students with pre-reading activities, including 
motivation, vocabulary development, and/or discussion prior to instruction 

CLASSROOM TEACHERS: SURVEYS AND INTERVIEWS 

Survey data were received from 38 classroom teachers (see Table 5: Summary 
of Classroom Teacher Survey). In the main, the survey responses were all very 
positive, especially in the summary question of overall program effectiveness. 

One important aspect of the program was the provision of staff development 
for the classroom teachers, who indicated that they used many of the strategies 
that had been demonstrated by the Chapter 1 teachers. A majority of the 
classroom teachers (29 of 38) also indicated that they had found using a holistic 
instructional approach with their students to be very effective. Teachers were 
positive in their comments about the Chapter 1 teacher's role as resource person. 
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One area which clearly needs improvement is parent outreach. Few classroom 
teachers were involved in the parent outreach activities. 
CHAPTER 1 TEACHERS: SURVEYS AND INTERVIEWS 

Survey data were received from 15 of the 22 Chapter 1 teachers. * f these, 
only two worked with SIE VIII students, while the others worked with SIE VII 
populations (see Table 6: Summary of Chapter 1 Teacher Survey). Fourteen of 
the 15 Chapter 1 teachers had been in the position for less than five years; of 
these nine had only been hired during the current school year, reflecting the 
increase in the number of sites from 1 5 to 22. 
In general, the Chapter 1 teachers noted that: 

• the staff development activities provided them with practical information 
related to program implementation, instructional methods, and staff 
collaboration; 

• they used a variety of approaches for reading and mathematics instruction 
including newspapers, information resource books, poetry, and trade books 
with the students; and 

• their collaboration with teaching staff included planning for the grouping of 
students by functional levels, classroom management, and alternative 
teaching strategies. 

Classroom teachers felt the program was making a very positive impact on 
students in the areas of attitudes and classroom behaviors, applicability of skills to 
other aspects of their life, moving to less restrictive environments and 
improvement in academic skills. 
Site Supervisor Interviews 

The site supervisors had positive comments about the functioning of the 
Chapter 1 programs within their respective schools (see Appendix B: Site 
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Supervisors' Comments and Recommendations). Their responses to the interviews 
addressed the benefits of the program for student motivation and enhancement of 
their skills, and its provision of instructional enrichment opportunities. The site 
supervisors also indicated that the program benefited teacher staff development by 
providing them with new instructional approaches. 

In interviews, site supervisors seemed fully aware of all aspects of the 
Chapter 1 program. A few supervisors indicated a desire to integrate a whole 
language approach throughout the classes in the respective sites, thus, the 
Chapter 1 program provided a support for those initiatives. Some felt there was 
not sufficient opportunity to schedule collaboration between school staff and 
Chapter 1 teachers or sufficient space in the school to accommodate the program. 
Site supervisors also recommended that more computers be provided at sites, and 
that the Chapter 1 Teacher be more accessible within the school ( in response to 
the monthly staff development days). 
Parent Outreach and PA PIR Parent Resource Center 

The Chapter 1 program expanded its implementation of the PAPIR program this 
year with the establishment of a Parent Resource Center at the District 75 central 
office, staffed by one of the assistant program directors, as well as the regularly 
scheduled parent sessions held within the respective sites. The PAPIR component 
of the program includes outreach to parents through a variety of activities, with 
the goal of monthly parent workshops on providing support for students' reading 
and math skills at home. Chapter 1 also provided materials to parents on both a 
loan and permanent basis. 

The Parent Resource Center was not evaluated during the 1991-1992 school year 
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because it was newly established. The Program Director indicated that extensive 
outreach is being conducted to increase parent participation and use of the Center. 
Staff Dev elopment 

The Program Director organized monthly staff development sessions for the 
Chapter I Teachers and Classroom Teachers from the respective school sites. 
OREA field consultants attended three sessions and collected surveys from the 66 
teachers who attended. Overall, the response to the sessions were very positive. 
(Table 7 shows the teachers' responses to the staff development sessions.) 
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III. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Overall, the Chapter 1 remedial reading and mathematics program for Citywide 
District 75 Programs was highly effective. Chapter 1 implemented its classroom 
activities as planned, provided staff development in the holistic teaching approach 
to classroom teachers, expanded the PAPIR program and showed its effectiveness 
in improving student skills and school attitudes, and provided Chapter 1 and school 
staff with material support for all program components. All of the personnel 
associated with the program indicated that they were satisfied with the program, 
and especially praised the use of the holistic approach and collaborative aspects of 
the program. With the expansion of the program to seven additional sites, staffed 
by newly appointed Chapter 1 teachers, the program fell slightly short of its 
targeted reading goal, that 75 percent of the students have increased achievement 
in reading, and did not achieve its mathematics goal. Despite the fact that the 
program was well directed and the program coordinator provided excellent staff 
devlopment for the Chapter I teachers which reflected current research and 
practices in reading instruction, the majority of the students did not meet the 
stated goals in reading or mathematics. Those findings suggest that the tests used 
to determine student outcomes may not be entirely suitable for the special 
education population served. 

Other related findings were: school-based personnel did not feel that adequate 
time was provided them for Chapter 1 staff development. And, only a few 
classroom teachers were involved in the parent outreach activities, and several 
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suggested that their participation be facilitated. 

Based on the above findings, OREA makes the following program 
recommendations: 

• Increase efforts and review procedures in reading with level 1 students; 

• Select alternative assessment measures more appropriate to the population 
served by the program; 

• Provide staff development for site administrators and more computer 
training and computers for all personnel; and, 

• Inform classroom teachers of Chapter 1 parent involvement activities, 
provide them more feedback about their students' progress and more 
opportunities to get involved in the program. 
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Appendix A 

OREA Consultants' Comments from Observations of 
Reading Classes 

TEACHING PRACTICES/CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

• Teecher provided studsnts with ongoing, positive fssdbsck, repetition, end emphesis on "no winning," to crests • non- 
compstitivs environmsnt. 

• Teschsr boienced ective end quiet instructional ectivities. 

• Relaxed etmosphsrs: child rsn worked elcne, with individual attention provided needed. Othar studsnts, having 
finished working in their books, had a choice of activities; e.g. helping one another with map skills, working with 
pereprofeesionai on flesh cerds. 

• Teacher had good rapport with students, complimented them for good behevior. For en acting-out child who wanted 
to Iseve the room, teecher had the child sit for owhilo et e desk set apert. 

s Teacher ussd hoiistio approaches for reading. 

s Good atmosphere: conotontiy changing teeke for children, with many choicee, though one period did not seem to be 
enough time for some of the students. 

• The uee of e geme-plsying instructional model involving e tax-levy teecher end two poreprofoosionale wee effective in 
engsging end maintaining studente' ettention end participation. Thie format enabled etudente to gresp the leeson in a 
rslexed, fun etmoephere. 

e A coopsrstjvs/psrtnsrship approech to looming wee ueed. Studente worked in smell groups (2-3), end were 

encouraged to diecuee oeeignmento end coneult pertnere before anewering oertain queetione. The teecher eaid that the 
cooperetive model feciliteted en effective support system, helped to build seJf-oonfidence, encoureged greeter 
perticipstion, end cut down on etudente' tendency to be too oolf-contored end individualistic. The teecher eaid thet 
this approach enabled etudente to feel leae alone end more willing to take rieke in responding to queetione end in 
otherwise participating in claae. Moat etudente perticipated with enthusieam. 

• This wee e eucceeefut teaching /I earning experience in which the teacher and the curriculum content stimulstsd 
studente to meintain top-level psrtioipstion. 

• The teecher conduoted the oJeee with enthueiaam and crsstivity, demonetf:>ting e remarkable ability to get children 
sxcited about learning. 

STUDENT BEHAVIOR/PARTICIPATION 

• At the beginning of the SIC VW oJeee, it took oil three teachers (tex-levy, pereprofeesionai, end Chapter 1) to get the 
claae settled down. Students showed signs of being emotionally disturbed: emotional outbureto, flere-upe, fighting, 
end other Inappropriate behavior which had a negative impact on the cleee progreee. Not withetendlng, the Chsptsr 1 
Teecher wee able to get the students engaged in e newspaper leeeon that ehe had planned for them. After e short 
time the students were eagerly participating. 

a The reeding material engaged the interest of some studsnts for most of the period. 

e In gsnerel, it appssrsd thst ths SIE VII studsnts gsvs little) or no indicstion thet they hed eny emotional handicaps. 
They eeemed to be abe orbed In the leeeon end to be learning from the experience, 
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Site Supervisors' Comments and Recommendations 
(Compiled from Interviews and Surveys) 

SITE SUPERVISORS' COMMENTS 

Benefits to Students-Motivation 

• The Chapter 1 -funded program increeees self-esteem. 

• Special ettention helps etudente to improve. 

• The progrem encouregee etudente to reed end teke risks, with th<* opportunities for succoss. 

• Students ere now showing en incrsasing ability to read snd an increasing interest in reading, so that the book is no 
longer the enemy, but e source of enjoyment. 

• The Chapter 1 program allows the child to heve another piece and other experiences away from the homeroom. 

e During the second year of the progrem, students begen to show increesed responsibility; and. off-task end time-out 
behevior decresssd. 

Benefits to Students-Skills and Enrichment 

• Chapter 1 reinforcee skills by work in smell groups, in additional math end reeding periods. 

• Chapter 1 enriches the school program in many wevs: the children get additional reading experiences that they need; 
they ere provided with more diverse end creetive teaching approechee that ere more responsive to their needs; end 
they ere being provided with improved student-teecher interactions. 

• Students ere now reading well ee e result of the Chapter 1 program and the expertise of the Chapter 1 teecher. 
Studente heve really blossomed this yeer with this teecher. more then we ever thought possible. 

Benefits to Teachers and to Staff Development 

• The current model for Chapter 1 is the moet sffsotivs format yet developed: 1) it provides supervieion for severely 
emotionally handicapped youngsters; 2) it sssiste children'e progress; 3) its' outstanding steff development element 
providee reel hende-on practice which enablee teechere to do well; 4) it providee feed-beck opportunities, unlike those 
h pull-out modele; end it, (5) end providee opportunities for the teechere to coordinate teaching methode. Meteriaie 
ere made evailabla to ail teechere. 

• Teechere ere eucoeeefui et applying effective strategies by individualizing the program to meet etudente' neede. 

SITE SUPERVISORS' RECOMMENDATIONS 

• Need to expend the progrem to include meth to additional sites. 
Increeee number of Chapter 1 teechere to three, to serve two sites 

• Eeteblieh e Parent Resource Center in Brooklyn 

• Involve cieeeroom teechere in ordering meteriais end heve meteriaie beeed in the clsssrooms, not in the Chapter 1 
Reeource room. 

• Very setiefted with progrem; hope to maintain it at its current level. 
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